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if you can even go back to the Simon Report as it stands,
because if you did you would lose the whole support of
intellectual and political India. ... I believe India can be
kept in the Empire by going forward, but if we do not
adopt the Government's proposals we shall lose India/'

But, in order to pacify the opponents belonging to his
party, he promised to consult the party before the Govern-
ment proceeded with the drafting of the Bill.

Further assurance that the final judgment on the
Indian constitutional advance rested with Parliament came
from Lord Hailsham. He said in the House of Lords :

" You are not committing yourselves to any scheme at
all; you are not pledging yourselves to support any Bill
when it comes before this House ; . . . and you reserve
to yourselves full liberty if, when the solution is brought
before you, you think it does not meet the conditions laid
down, to reject it." 1

But the fury of the opposition was not abated ; the
cry that the White Paper proposals would mean abdication
of Parliamentary authority over Indian affairs continued
to agitate a large section of the Conservatives. They
were repeatedly assured by men qualified to express an
opinion on the motive of the Government's India policy
that it was not contemplated that the authority of Parlia-
ment should be impaired in the slightest degree. The
Marquess of Reading at a debate in the House of Lords said
that " while being conciliatory, they (the Government) made
no concession where it was essential to Imperial interests
to be firm." 2

Sharing the views and anxieties of his Conservative
friends, Sir Samuel Hoare, in a letter to his constituents
in Chelsea, explained how Imperial interests had been
protected under the proposed scheme. He wrote :

1 House of Lords Debates, December 10, 1931.

2 Ibid., February 9, 1933.